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When we turn from works by specialists
written from this peculiar standpoint, to those
of a more general character on the history
of thought, it is not surprising to find such
hardy perennials transplanted. Max Miiller's
review of St. Hilaire is quoted by Dr. Sully
in his scholarly Pessimism, a History and a
Criticism (1877, 1892), as a warrant for
calling Buddhism " pessimism, pure and
simple."

To this work we will presently return. The
undoubted emphasis on ill as a ground wave
in the rhythm of life is shared by Buddhism
to some extent with Jainism and the Sankhya
system. That all three systems rejected
the theistic standpoint may be causally
connected with this emphasis. And it may,
'again, be here that we find, deeply pervading,
if not consciously accounted for, that sense
of loneliness and orphanhood which seemed
to be missing.

That such systems as these should face the
grim realities of life, and find 111 the first most
prominent fact, is only natural. But it is
Buddhism alone that made 111 the systemat-
ized point of departure for its practical
philosophy. " Just this have I taught and
do I teach," the Buddha is recorded as say-
ing : " ill, and the ending of ill (dukkhan
c'eva dukkhassa nirodhanca)."1 In the legend
of the Buddha2 the cardinal dukkha-iacts of

* mjihima-Nitoya, i, 140.

* Dialogues, ii, 18.